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Doves 


by  Aaron  Pass 

Photography  by  the  author 
and  Bob  Busby 
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Low,  gray  clouds  driven  by  a  sharp  north 
wind  swept  across  a  leaden  sky  as  pellets  of  sleet 
rattled  the  dry  cornstalks  in  the  field.  The  mud 
puddles  remained  frozen  in  the  early  December 
afternoon,  but  the  ground  had  thawed  just 
a  bit  on  top.  Nothing  is  quite  as  slick  as  freshly 
thawed  Georgia  clay,  so  the  walking  is 
treacherous. 

Tough  walking  in  warm  clothing  makes  for 
sweat,  and  a  rubberized  rain  parka  retains  the 
clammy  moisture.  Such  a  parka  is  a  good  wind 
breaker,  and  its  brown  camouflage  will  be 
needed  among  the  cornstalks.  Good  camouflage 
and  warmth  are  important  factors  on  a 
mid-winter  dove  hunt. 

The  mourning  dove  is  one  of  the  state's  most 
popular  game  birds  in  early  September,  when 
the  first  part  of  the  dove  season  opens.  It  is  the 
first  scattergun  hunting  available,  and  there 
are  few  hunters  who  don't  make  opening 
weekend.  During  the  early  season  it  can  be  hot, 
and  often  the  dove  shooter's  main  concerns 
are  avoiding  bugs,  snakes  and  sunstroke. 

The  doves  themselves  are  mostly  inexperi- 
enced then,  and  little  stealth  or  concealment  is 
necessary.  If  a  hunter  can  find  a  flight  lane  he 
can  sit  in  plain  sight  and  still  get  plenty  of 
shooting. 

In  the  second,  mid-winter  season  the  doves 
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are  different  birds;  they  have  smartened  up. 
Adults  now,  the  birds  are  strong  flying  and  wary. 
The  slow,  stupid  and  weak  individuals  are 
gone,  culled  by  hunters  or  by  the  many  predators 
which  dine  on  dove  in  early  fall.  Winter  flocks 
fly  in  tight  formation  and  flare  like  geese  if 
they  spot  something  amiss.  Turning  as  a  unit, 
the  whole  flock  will  spook  and  seldom  will  any 
slow-witted  stragglers  blunder  on  ahead,  as  often 
happens  on  the  first  shoots  of  the  season. 

This  should  not  be  taken  to  mean  that  early 
fall  shooting  is  easy — doves  are  never  easy 
targets.  It  is  just  that  as  tough  as  fall  shooting 
may  be,  winter  shooting  can  be,  and  usually  is, 
even  tougher. 

Camouflage  clothing  is  almost  essential,  and 
a  blind  is  not  a  bad  idea.  The  clothing  should 
match  the  background.  A  hunter  standing  in 


pines  can  stay  with  green,  but  in  most  other 
areas  gray  or  brown  blends  better.  Doves  are 
not  color  blind,  and  a  dark  green  blob  in  a  light 
brown  stubble  field  looks  like  just  what  it  is — 
a  dove  hunter.  Brown  camouflage  clothing  is 
hard  to  find,  but  it  really  works  at  this  time 
of  year. 

Another  change  from  the  early  season  is  in 
the  choice  of  guns  and  loads.  Most  early  season 
shooters  would  have  much  higher  scores  if  they 
stuck  to  open  choke  guns.  Except  on  extremely 
crowded  fields,  where  everyone  shoots  at 
every  dove  in  sight,  most  early  season  shooting 
is  close.  In  the  winter,  all  the  birds  are  wild  and 
wary,  and  the  shots  are  longer.  Modified  or 
even  full  chokes  can  be  used  to  some  advantage. 

Loads  should  go  up  too.  Forget  about  those 
$2.50  "dove  loads"  you  bought  in  September; 
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they  won't  cut  it.  These  shells,  in  12  gauge,  are 
loaded  with  only  1  ounce  of  shot,  which  makes 
a  12  gauge  really  only  a  20.  Regular  field  loads 
(  1  Vs  ounces  in  12  ga.)  are  better,  and  the 
so-called  "pigeon"  loads  which  carry  1  !4  ounces 
of  shot  are  the  best.  High  velocity  is  no  great 
advantage  here  so  leave  the  "high  brass"  loads 
alone  unless  you  enjoy  getting  kicked  and 
spending  money. 

Fans  of  1 6  and  20  gauge  guns  have  to  go 
to  high  velocity  loads  to  get  to  1  Vs  ounces  of 
shot  (the  field  load  is  1  ounce).  That  Vs  of 
ounce  may  not  seem  like  much,  but  it  will 
make  a  difference. 

Doves  are  small  birds,  and  they  can  "get 
through"  holes  in  a  thin  shot  pattern.  Fairly 
heavy  loads  of  small  shot  are  necessary  for  good 
shooting.  Shot  sizes  IVi  and  8  in  1  Vs  to  1  Va 
ounce  loads  give  good  pattern  density. 

One  of  the  main  differences  the  winter  dove 
hunter  will  note  (besides  the  temperature)  is 
the  reduced  competition.  From  the  fever  pitch 
of  excitement  in  September,  dove  hunting, 
interest  slides  to  almost  nothing  in  the  winter. 
This  is  mixed  blessing  to  the  hunter.  It  is  easy 


to  get  permission  to  hunt  now  that  the  crowds 
)iie.  even  on  fields  which  were  "standing- 
mly"  on  opening  day.  The  doves  are 
almost  as  plentiful.  BUT,  there  is  a  problem 
with  this  lack  of  competition. 

The  odds  are  there  is  no  one  in  adjacent 
fields  to  keep  the  birds  on  the  move.  A  hunter 
may  enter  a  field,  take  a  few  shots,  then  see 
nothing  for  a  couple  of  hours.  Winter  doves  are 
no  fools;  they  will  quickly  decamp  for  more 
peaceful  climes  once  the  shooting  starts. 

One  factor  works  to  the  hunter's  advantage; 
many  fields  are  no  longer  attractive  to  the  birds. 
Those  that  have  been  turned  under,  planted 
and  sprouted  a  cover  crop  are  usually  barren 
of  doves.  Look  for  recently  harvested  corn 
fields,  fields  which  have  been  turned  only  once 
(there  will  still  be  stubble  and  weeds  above 
ground ) ,  and  planted  fields  which  have  not 
sprouted.  It  is  in  these  spots  winter  doves  feed. 

A  little  back  road  driving  will  find  these 
fields  and,  perhaps,  doves.  The  next  step  is 
getting  permission  and  setting  up  a  hunt.  Not 
many  folks  are  needed  to  shoot  winter  doves. 
Even  a  fairly  large  field  will  have  only  three  or 
four  flight  lanes,  and  one  hunter  on  each  is 
enough.  The  best  bet  for  a  larger  group  is  to  get 
permission  in  adjacent  fields  where  they  can 
spread  out  enough  to  keep  the  birds  flying. 
A  big  crowd  will  burn  out  a  field  in  a  hurry. 

The  colder  weather  and  winter  winds  add 
another  dimension  to  the  hunting.  Birds  now  are 
thickly  feathered  (another  reason  for  heavy 
shot  loads)  and  are  really  fast,  particularly  so 
when  boosted  by  a  stiff  breeze.  Of  course  birds 
flying  against  the  wind  seem  to  be  hanging 
motionless  in  the  air — don't  believe  it,  they 
are  moving  too. 

On  blustery  winter  days  the  doves  will  be 
feeding  all  afternoon,  usually  in  groups  of  four 
to  ten,  but  sometimes  in  flocks  of  30  or  40.  If 
these  big  flocks  don't  break  up  when  the 
shooting  starts  they  will  often  stay  off  the  field 
for  a  while.  Sometimes  the  wait  may  be  tedious, 
but  there  are  some  time-tested  techniques  to 
speed  up  the  action.  Lighting  a  cigarette  almost 
always  works.  Answering  nature's  call  is  another 
surefire  method  of  getting  doves  over  the  field. 
In  moments  of  desperation  you  might  try  both 
at  once.  It  is  a  real  challenge  to  try  to  hit  a 


dove  screaming  downwind,  with  your  eyes  full 
of  smoke  and  cold  drafts  hitting  highly 
unusual  places. 

Going  to  the  field  to  retrieve  a  downed  bird 
also  usually  results  in  action.  It  is  not,  however, 
recommended  that  you  try  all  three  techniques 
at  once. 

At  any  season,  the  dove  is  a  highly  sporting 
game  bird,  but  in  mid-winter  he  is  at  his  best. 
Strong,  fast  and  alert,  he  will  test  the  hunter 
to  the  maximum.  Just  remember  to  take  hot 
coffee  instead  of  iced  tea,  and  you  will  have 
a  ball  with  December  doves.  ® 
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Killyhawk 


by  James  A.  Wesson  and 
Robert  J.  Warren 

Art  by  Liz  Carmichael  Jones 
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.he  killyhawk  or  the  American  kestrel 
(Falco  sparverius)  is  probably  the  most  common 
raptor  in  Georgia.  Though  only  a  small  number 
breed  in  our  state,  large  numbers  occur  during 
the  winter.  Other  common  names  for  the 
kestrel  are  windhover  and  sparrow  hawk,  but 
the  latter  is  a  misnomer  since  kestrels  eat  very 
few  sparrows.  The  kestrel  is  our  smallest  member 
of  the  Falconidae  family;  yet,  it  is  probably 
the  most  adaptable  species  of  all  North 
American  hawks. 

The  distribution  of  the  kestrel  is  remarkably 
extensive.  It  is  present  in  the  New  World  from 
the  tree-line  in  Alaska  and  Canada  to  the  tip 
of  South  America.  The  species  survives  well  in 
all  physiographic  regions  except  areas  of 
heavy  forestation  such  as  the  Amazon  Basin. 
Breeding  areas  extend  from  the  Upper  Yukon 
Valley,  northwestern  Mackenzie  and 
Newfoundland  south  to  Texas,  northern 
Alabama  and  northern  Florida.  Normally 
kestrels  migrate  south  in  the  fall  and  spend  the 
winter  south  of  Kansas,  Ohio  and  Massachusetts 
all  the  way  into  Cuba  and  Mexico.  While  they 
are  permanent  residents  of  some  parts  of 
Georgia,  they  are  much  more  common  during 
the  winter  in  both  Georgia  and  Florida. 

Falcons  (streamlined  hawks  with  long 
pointed  wings)  are  among  the  most  beautiful 
birds  in  the  world.  The  flight  of  the  kestrel  is 
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graceful  and  swift,  and  upon  landing  it  is  easily 
identified  by  a  eharacteristic  pumping  of  the 
tail  up  and  down.  The  body  size  is  similar  to 
that  of  a  robin  or  dove,  and  the  weight  is 
approximately  four  ounces.  The  female,  as  in 
most  birds  of  prey,  is  almost  one-third  larger 
than  the  male.  The  plumage  of  both  sexes  can 
be  easily  distinguished  in  the  field.  The  male  is 
strikingly  colored  with  a  red  and  blue  crown  and 
slate  blue  wings.  The  back  is  rufous-colored 
with  black  barring.  Males  can  be  easily 
distinguished  from  females  by  a  solid  rusty-red 
tail  with  one  large  black  band  at  the  base.  In 
contrast,  the  female's  head  coloration  is  similar 
to  that  of  the  male,  but  is  less  bright.  Her  back  is 
brown  with  black  barring.  Both  sexes  have 
whitish  breasts  with  dark  streaking,  although 
the  female's  breast  is  usually  darker.  Juvenile 
plumage  is  identical  to  the  adult's  plumage. 

A  distinguishing  characteristic  of  all  falcons 
is  the  notched  upper  bill.  Easily  observable  close 
up,  it  is  believed  to  aid  in  severing  of  the  spinal 
cord  in  small  prey. 

Kestrels  are  noisy  birds,  especially  when  their 
territory  is  invaded,  or  from  some  other  source 
of  irritation.  Their  high  pitched  cry  of 
excitement,  alarm  or  irritation  is  a  "klee"  given 
in  rapid  bursts  of  three  to  six  cries.  These  single 
notes  uttered  in  succession  give  the  impression 
of  a  "killy"  sound,  thus  giving  rise  to  the  name 
killyhawk. 

Birds  of  prey  have  keener  vision  than  any 
other  animal  on  earth.  With  eight  times  the 
visual  acuity  of  man,  a  kestrel  perched  on  one 
goal  post  on  a  football  field  could  easily  see  a 
small  moth  on  the  other.  The  eyes,  specially 
adapted  for  depth  and  motion  perception,  are 
set  in  the  head  so  as  to  permit  binocular  vision. 
Because  the  eyes  are  so  large  in  the  sockets,  they 
can  move  very  little,  and  a  curious  bird  will 
often  have  to  turn  his  whole  head  upside  down 
to  examine  a  nearby  object. 

The  kestrel  does  not  take  prey  in  the  air  but 
most  commonly  takes  food  after  a  plunge  from 
a  high  perch  such  as  a  telephone  line  or  tree, 
or  from  a  hovering  position  over  an  open  area. 
Normally,  the  kestrel's  daily  intake  will  be  20 
to  25  percent  of  its  body  weight.  These  hawks 
are  opportunistic;  their  prey  animals  are  varied 
and  tend  to  change  seasonally.  In  Georgia,  the 
killyhawk's  diet  consists  of  mammals  of  mouse 


size  and  occasionally  of  small  birds.  Very  often, 
they  rely  on  insects  such  as  beetles,  grasshoppers, 
butterflies  and  worms.  Extremely  adaptable, 
the  kestrel  lives  remarkably  well  in  urban 
and  suburban  areas  by  changing  its  diet  to 
house  sparrows  and  starlings.  Thus,  the  kestrel 
serves  an  important  and  beneficial  service  in 
controlling  rodents  and  other  pests. 

Kestrels  are  social  birds  only  during  the 
mating  season,  which  begins  in  March  or  April. 
Both  sexes  assist  in  searching  for  suitable  laying 
sites.  They  nest  in  many  types  of  holes  or 
crevices  including  woodpecker  holes,  nest  boxes 
and  holes  in  buildings.  They  construct  no  nest 
as  such,  but  instead  use  only  those  materials 
already  in  the  nest  cavity.  In  Georgia  the 
laying  dates  are  from  late  March  to  early  June. 
However,  throughout  most  of  their  range  the 
laying  dates  are  later,  ranging  from  mid-April  to 
mid-June.  Eggs  usually  number  from  four  to 
five,  with  colors  varying  from  cream,  white,  or 
pink  to  heavily  marked  rufous  or  brown. 

The  female  incubates  the  eggs  and  the  male 
brings  her  food.  Incubation  requires  29  to  30 
days.  Once  the  eggs  have  hatched,  the  female 
continues  to  brood  and  feed  the  young  for  20 
days.  After  this  time,  the  young  are  brought 
whole  carcasses  and  they  feed  themselves.  In 
four  to  four  and  one-half  weeks,  the  young  are 
fledged,  but  they  often  remain  as  a  family  group 
and  continue  to  take  food  from  the  parents  for 
several  weeks. 

Man  and  accidents  are  the  two  most  frequent 
causes  of  kestrel  mortality.  Since  they  spend 
much  of  their  time  feeding  along  highway 
right-of-ways,  many  are  hit  by  cars.  The  next 
greatest  source  of  mortality  is  starvation, 
especially  during  the  young  bird's  first  year  of 
life.  Kestrels  are  preyed  upon  by  some  larger 
hawks,  but  these  incidents  are  rare. 

There  is  little  excuse  for  man  to  destroy  this 
species.  It  remains  remarkably  adaptive  in  spite 
of  all  of  man's  injustices.  The  kestrel  is 
probably  more  numerous  now  than  in  earlier 
decades  despite  pollution  and  ecological 
disruption.  It  is  easy  to  raise  in  captivity  and  has 
been  frequently  used  by  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  to  study  more  threatened  birds  of  prey. 
This  bird  is  entirely  beneficial,  harmless  to  man's 
interests,  and  performs  an  important  function 
in  the  natural  balance  of  Georgia's  wildlife,    t 
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Speckled  Trout 

of  the  Golden  Isles 


By  Bill  Killian,  Jr. 

Photography  by 
Bob  Busby 


"Where's  your  cork?"  George  shouted. 

Startled  from  my  idle  gazing  across  Saint  Andrew's 
Sound  toward  the  distant  outline  of  Jekyll  Island,  I 
turned  suddenly  and  tried  to  focus  on  the  spot  near  the 
clump  of  salt  water  marsh  grass  where  moments  before 
my  casting  cork  had  been  peacefully  floating.  Realizing 
that  the  cork  was  underwater,  I  jerked  the  rod  back  to  set 
the  hook  and  found  myself  fast  to  a  fish.  After  several 
minutes  of  his  hard,  short  runs  and  desperate  open- 
mouthed  head  shaking  at  the  surface,  I  managed  to  work 
him  near  the  boat  and  soon  gingerly  netted  a  spotted 
weakfish,  better  known  as  speckled  trout. 

"He'll  go  a  couple  of  pounds  easy,"  George  com- 
mented, followed  excitedly  by,  "I've  got  one,  and  he  just 
took  my  cork  under  so  fast  that  it  left  a  hole  in  the  water! 


There  must  be  a  school  feeding  around  that  oyster  bar 
next  to  the  marsh." 

Anxiously  rebaiting  with  a  live  shrimp,  I  cast  about 
50  feet  back  to  the  spot  where  the  fish  seemed  to  have 
congregated.  No  sooner  had  the  cork  hit  water  and 
straightened  up,  than  it  went  under  again. 

"Got  him!"  I  yelled,  but  as  I  attempted  to  play  the 
trout,  he  gave  a  sudden  downward  lunge,  and  the  line 
went  limp. 

"Lost  yours?"  George  asked,  as  he  was  in  the  process 
of  netting  a  trout  nearly  the  same  size  as  the  one  I  had 
previously  boated. 

"Yeah,"  I  replied.  "He  must  have  thrown  the  hook." 

Quickly,  we  each  reached  into  the  baitwell  for  a  frisky, 
finger-sized  shrimp,  hooked  up,  and  were  soon  back  in 
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business  playing  a  brace  of  trout  which  we  managed  to 
net. 

"Wow!"  George  exclaimed.  "A  doubleheader — if  we 
keep  this  up  we'll  sink  the  boat!" 

Angling  for  speckled  trout  is  year-round  excitement 
around  the  Golden  Isles,  with  peak  fishing  occurring  in 
fall  and  early  winter.  Jekyll,  Saint  Simons,  Sapelo,  Cum- 
berland, Ossabaw,  and  Saint  Catherines  are  frequently 
referred  to  as  Georgia's  "Golden  Isles,"  perhaps  alluding 
to  legendary  tales  of  pirate's  gold  buried  in  sandy  dunes 
above  wave-swept  beaches,  or  possibly  because  of  the 
islands'  golden  beauty.  These  coastal  barrier  islands  are 
separated  from  the  mainland  by  vast  acres  of  Spartina 
marsh  grass,  which  is  crisscrossed  by  countless  tidal 
creeks,  larger  estuarine  rivers  and  sounds.  The  Spartina 
marsh  forms  a  highly  complex  and  productive  estuarine 
ecosystem  which  serves  as  a  "nursery"  for  many  types 


of  marine  life.  Crustaceans,  mollusks  and  fish  abound  to 
spawn  and  mature  in  this  fertile  zone,  and  spotted  weak- 
fish  find  the  marsh  an  especially  attractive  habitat  in 
which  to  locate  their  next  meal. 

The  name  "weakfish"  is  somewhat  inappropriate  when 
applied  to  the  fighting  abilities  of  this  salty  gamester. 
It  is  true  that  speckled  trout  display  little  fight  on  heavy 
tackle,  but  when  fished  for  with  a  suitably  light  rig,  they 
are  very  game  fighters.  "Weakfish"  probably  refers  to 
the  extremely  soft  mouth  of  this  species  which  requires 
a  hooked  fish  to  be  played  very  carefully,  since  horsing 
a  speckled  trout  usually  results  in  the  hook  being  torn 
loose  during  the  trout's  fight  to  free  himself.  The  spotted 
weakfish  is  commonly  referred  to  as  speckled  trout  due 
to  the  physical  and  fighting  similarities  between  the  speck 
and   freshwater  trout,   and  because   a  broiled,   fried  or 


baked  speck  is  the  salt  water  equivalent  of  a  fresh  water 
trout  on  the  table. 

In  early  fall,  hordes  of  speckled  trout  begin  feeding  in 
the  sounds,  rivers,  and  small  tidal  creeks  which  meander 
through  the  thousands  of  acres  of  Spartina  marsh  sur- 
rounding the  Golden  Isles.  There  they  feast  upon  shrimp, 
minnows  and  other  assorted  dainties  which  strike  their 
fancy. 

A  preferred  method  of  angling  for  them  is  to  still-fish 
these  tidal  creeks  during  ebb  tide  with  a  live  shrimp 
floated  close  to  an  oyster  shell-lined  section  of  grass. 
Trout  school  around  such  areas  in  order  to  pounce  upon 
any  unwary  shrimp  or  minnow  which  has  been  forced 
from  the  grass  by  the  outgoing  tide.  Many  fish  are  also 
taken  in  the  same  area  on  the  flood  tide  when  they  are 
chasing  shrimp  and  minnows  in  the  grass.  Thus,  speckled 
trout  are  usually  caught  in  water  three  to  seven  feet  deep, 
however,  as  the  water  temperature  drops  in  winter  they 
move  into  slightly  deeper  water. 

These  fish  usually  range  in  weight  from  one  to  three 
pound  school  trout,  with  five  pounders  being  common, 
upward  to  the  solitary  and  exceptionally  large  eight  to 
ten  pound  "gator"  trout.  Therefore,  light  tackle  is  a  must 
in  order  to  give  the  fish  a  fighting  chance.  Freshwater 
black  bass  combinations  serve  well,  but  a  light  action,  six 
to  nine  foot  salt  water  rod  with  a  matching  casting  or 
spinning  reel  is  usually  chosen  by  experienced  speckled 
trout  anglers.  A  hundred  yards  of  15  pound  test  line,  and 
a  casting  cork  set  to  hold  a  live  shrimp  on  a  number  5/0 
hook  just  off  the  bottom  will  complete  the  rig.  The  shrimp 
will  remain  alive  on  the  hook  for  a  surprising  length  of 
time  if  it  is  impaled  directly  under  the  horn  on  its  head, 
with  care  being  taken  not  to  pierce  the  shrimp's  vital 
organs,  which  appear  as  two  dark  spots  in  its  head.  An 
occasional  jerk  on  the  terminal  rig  will  aid  in  maintaining 
the  shrimp's  underwater  action,  which  hungry  trout  seem 
unable  to  resist.  Frequently,  specks  will  strike  bucktail 
jigs  and  small  plugs  which  are  bounced  along  the  bottom. 
In  such  instances,  standard  black  bass  spinning  or  casting 
tackle  offers  maximum  sport.  During  cold  weather,  troll- 
ing a  lure  through  the  deeper  creeks  is  often  extremely 
effective. 

The  universal  popularity  of  the  speckled  trout  is  due 
to  their  easy  accessibility,  numbers,  fighting  ability  and 
epicurean  qualities  which  do  justice  to  the  palate  of  a 
gourmet.  Many  fishermen  take  specks  from  tidewater 
docks,  bridges,  the  surf,  or  even  creek  banks.  However, 
most  trout  are  taken  by  anglers  fishing  from  small  out- 
board runabouts.  These  fishermen  enjoy  miles  of  secluded 
marsh  and  coastland  in  which  to  explore  for  trout  hot- 
spots,  disturbed  only  by  the  occasional  cackling  of  marsh 
hens. 

As  the  late  October  sun  continued  to  rise,  the  specks' 
appetite  increased,  until  around  noon  George  and  I  ran 
out  of  live  shrimp. 

"Out  of  bait,  it  looks  like  we'll  have  to  call  it  a  day," 
George  dolefully  remarked.  "Let's  head  for  the  hill." 

"All  right,"  1  replied,  "but  let  me  try  a  jig  on  the 
spinner  first." 

Tying  the  red,  shrimp-like  lure  to  the  line,  I  cast  near 
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a  partially  submerged  oyster  shell  bar  and  let  the  lure  sink 
to  the  bottom.  Bouncing  it  slowly  along  the  shelly  bottom 
on  the  retrieve,  the  line  suddenly  became  taut. 

"Snagged  bottom?"  George  asked. 

Before  I  could  reply,  line  began  screeching  off  the  reel. 
The  drag  didn't  begin  to  slow  down  the  fish  until  he  had 
run  50  feet.  I  managed  to  check  his  run,  fearing  all  the 
time  he  would  cross  a  sharp  oyster  shell  and  cut  the  line. 

"Good  grief!  This  is  a  big  one,"  I  finally  managed  to 
blurt  out. 

After  about  ten  minutes  of  playing  him  to  the  boat  only 
to  have  him  make  another  run,  I  worked  the  fish  next  to 
the  boat,  and  George  netted  him. 

"Spot-tail  bass,  about  12  pounds!"  George  exclaimed. 

"Whew!  I'm  glad  he's  in  the  boat,"  was  all  I  could 
reply. 

Channel  bass,  also  known  as  red  drum  and  spot-tail 
bass,  are  a  bonus  fish  to  speckled  trout  anglers.  These 
bass  can  weigh  anywhere  from  one  or  two  to  40  pounds, 
and  many  are  added  to  the  trout  angler's  creel.  They  are 
caught  year  round,  with  fall  producing  the  best  runs  on 
the  Georgia  coast.  A  speckled  trout  angler  can  never 
really  be  sure  what  type  fish  he  has  hooked  when  his 
lure  is  struck  or  his  cork  disappears  under  water.  In  addi- 
tion to  spot-tail  bass,  other  bonus  fish  which  may  add  to  a 
day's  excitement  include  black  drum,  blue-fish,  croaker, 
flounder,  jack  crevalle,  ladyfish,  sheepshead,  striped  bass, 


spot,  whiting  and  the  common  weakfish,  known  as  "sum- 
mer trout." 

After  many  other  fruitless  casts  with  the  jig  and  other 
assorted  lures,  I  concluded  that,  at  the  moment,  the  trout 
were  only  interested  in  live  shrimp,  and  evidently  the  bass 
had  been  a  stray. 

"How  many  trout  do  we  have  in  the  ice  box?"  I  asked. 

"About  35  two  and  three  pounders,  no  big  ones,  but 
all  nice  eating  size,"  George  answered. 

"Let's  fry  some  for  dinner,"  I  suggested. 

"Fine,"  George  agreed,  "let's  get  going." 

Upon  arrival  at  the  Jekyll  Island  Marina  after  crossing 
Saint  Andrew's  Sound,  we  encountered  another  boat 
which  had  also  just  returned  from  a  morning's  fishing. 

"How  are  the  trout  biting?"  George  inquired. 

"Great,"  responded  the  man  in  the  other  boat,  "my 
wife  and  I  caught  about  40  in  a  couple  of  hours.  By  the 
middle  of  November  they  should  really  be  tearing  it  up!" 

The  fall  and  early  winter  is  the  most  enjoyable  time 
of  the  year  to  fish  for  speckled  trout  in  the  Golden  Isles. 
Barring  an  unpredictable  cold  front  or  northeaster,  the 
mild  Indian  summer  days  have  a  briskly  pleasant  nip  in 
the  air,  with  usually  mild  night  temperatures  giving  way 
to  warm  days.  Accommodations,  boat  launching  sites  and 
bait  stands  are  numerous.  Most  important  of  all,  the 
obliging  specks  will  provide  as  exciting  a  day's  fishing  as 
can  be  imagined  in  Georgia's  land  of  the  Golden  Isles.  *! 
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The  whole  idea  behind  an  artificial  reef  on 
the  near-shore  ocean  bottom  is  to  attract  and 
keep  fish.  The  more  fish  attracted  to  the  reef, 
the  more  likely  it  is  for  fishermen  to  catch  some. 
What  happens  is,  the  reef  attracts  little  fish,  they 
attract  bigger  fish,  etcetera,  etcetera.  Sometimes 
it  works  too  well. 

The  only  good  way  to  see  what  has  been  at- 
tracted to  an  individual  reef  is  to  dive  down  and 
see  for  yourself.  Sometimes  the  divers  can  be- 
come part  of  the  action. 

Larry  Smith  of  the  Coastal  Fisheries  Sec- 
tion of  the  Department's  Game  and  Fish  Divi- 
sion makes  many  such  dives.  Larry  and  his  crew 
dive  often  to  check  the  fish,  tire  columns,  sunken 
ships  and  the  "live  bottoms"  that  make  up  the 
offshore  reefs  off  Georgia. 

This  particular  dive  was  routine.  Just  a  fish 
count — dive  down  about  60  feet,  stay  down  long 
enough  to  identify  and  count  the  fish  seen.  Such 
counts  are  used  to  compute  estimates  of  the  salt- 
water sportfish  populations.  In  turn,  these  popu- 
lation estimates  give  some  indication  of  the  job 
these  reefs  do  attracting  and  holding  fish. 

Mike  Younce,  captain  of  the  research  vessel 
George  T.  Bagby,  also  dives,  but  this  day  he 
stayed  on  board  to  regulate  the  diving  times  and 
to  provide  radio  communication  with  the  Bruns- 
wick Coastal  Fisheries  Headquarters.  I  was 
along  for  this  story. 

December  1976 


Divers  count  fish  utilizing  an  artificial  "live  bottom." 
Opposite,  David  Ansley  comes  aboard. 
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WR2,  the  reef  of  this  particular  dive,  was  sort 
of  ;riven  to  Georgia  by  the  U-Boats,  when  a 
Dutch  refrigeration  ship  was  sunk  off  Brunswick 
in  World  War  II.  To  this,  DNR  has  added  ap- 
proximately 13,000  tires,  bound  in  columns. 
The  first  dive  was  made  slightly  off  the  location 
of  the  WR2  buoy,  near  some  fire  units.  It  lasted 
some  28  minutes.  As  the  divers  came  back 
aboard  I  asked  them  about  their  success.  A  good 
dive,  but  not  much  fish  life  present.  Some  amber- 
jack,  sea  bass,  barracuda,  one  or  two  types  of 
snapper.  "Did  you  see  that  big  'cuda?  He  must 
have  been  four  feet,"  asked  Jim  Music,  a  biolo- 
gist with  the  Shrimp  Assessment  Program,  who 
came  along  to  assist  with  the  fish  counts.  Just 
routine. 

The  second  dive  was  at  the  precise  location  of 
the  ship  wreckage.  Younce,  keeping  time  of  the 
dives,  told  the  divers,  "You  stayed  down  for  28 
minutes.  Diving  at  60  feet,  you  have  a  total  div- 
ing time  of  60  minutes.  This  means  you'll  have 
32  minutes  for  this  dive.  No  more." 

Mike  told  me  that  this  60  minutes  for  60  feet 
rule  should  keep  the  divers  well  within  bounds 
of  their  nitrogen  tolerance.  Any  more  time  spent 
diving  could  mean  a  very  slow  ascent,  as  the 
divers  would  have  to  "decompress"  at  increas- 
ingly shallower  depths.  "We  don't  have  easy 
access  to  a  decompression  chamber.  We  operate 
within  sane  boundaries  for  our  own  safety.  No- 
body has  to  tell  us  to  take  care  of  ourselves.  We 
might  have  to  dive  again  tomorrow,  or  the  next 
day,  certainly  next  week.  It's  a  good  job — but 
it  is  a  job.  We  don't  joyride." 

The  divers  made  ready  to  go  again.  Hoisting 
scuba  tanks  on  their  backs.  (I  noticed  each  man 
put  on  his  own  tanks.  No  help  from  a  buddy, 
like  you  see  in  the  movies.  These  guys  had  put 
tanks  on  so  often  it  was  like  slipping  a  shirt  on 
for  anybody  else. )  They  checked  their  gear, 
particularly  the  intake  valves  on  the  air  lines. 
Weights  on,  and  with  a  sign  from  Mike  Yonce, 
they  went  over  the  side.  Quickly,  with  a  mini- 
mum of  splashing — like  Olympic  divers.  No 
muss,  no  fuss.  One  minute  they  are  all  on  board, 
the  next,  only  Mike  and  I  are  on  board.  Just  a 
bubble  trail  to  tell  where  men  are  down  in  the 
ocean  counting  fish. 

Mike  and  I  spent  time  chatting.  I  try  (and 
fail )  to  get  in-the-water  pictures  of  some  amber- 
jack  swimming  close  to  the  surface.  I  zoom  in  on 


Mike  Younce  on  board  the  research  vessel. 

a  gull  swooping  low  over  the  water,  spot  a  turtle 
sunning  himself,  and  Mike  says,  "Hey,  the  guys 
are  coming  up."  I  look  at  my  watch.  Only  17 
minutes  have  passed  by.  Wonder  why  they  came 
up  so  soon? 

A  rustle  as  Mike  helps  first  one,  then  the  other 
divers  on  board.  A  quick  placing  of  gear  (each 
item  in  its  very  own  place),  off  come  the  masks 
and  tanks.  Quick  chatter  now  among  the  crew. 
We  will  soon  know  why  they  came  up  so  soon. 

David  Ansley.  "Did  you  see  him  the  first  time 
Larry?  He  was  coming  right  at  you,  on  your  left 
side.  You  were  shooting  pictures,  and  I  didn't 
think  you  saw  him.  At  first,  I  started  to  let  him 
come  on  by,  but  he  looked  like  he  was  heading 
right  for  you.  I  swam  up  to  him  and  punched 
him  in  the  gills  with  my  bangstick,  and  he 
veered  off.  I  saw  him  circle  and  come  around 
again,  though." 

Henry  Ansley.  "Man.  he  was  something.  I'd 
say  eight  to  nine  feet  long.  I  looked  up  and  all  I 
could  see  was  shark.  He  must've  been  three  feet 
deep.  I  saw  David  punch  him  and  saw  him  swim 
away.  I  also  saw  him  come  back.  He  didn't 
hunch,  though,  or  look  like  he  was  going  to 
attack." 

Jim  Music.  "It  was  a  sand  shark  wasn't  it? 
They  aren't  supposed  to  be  dangerous  here.  But 
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Larry  Smith  climbs  aboard  after  meeting  the  shark. 

I've  heard  they  are  in  Australia.  Boy,  he  was 
sure  some  fish.  I  felt  small  down  there." 

An  excited  chatter,  with  adrenalin  flowing  all 
around.  The  size  of  the  shark  wasn't  enough  to 
bother  anybody,  but  the  way  he  acted,  circling, 
coming  back  for  another  turn,  had  made  every- 
body nervous. 

Larry  Smith.  "That  was  biggest  shark  I've 
seen  since  I've  been  diving."  A  chorus  of  me- 
too's  from  the  crew. 

A  quick  check  of  the  encyclopedia  to  confirm 
the  identification  of  the  sand  shark.  A  bit  of 
continuing  nervous  chatter  to  let  the  adrenalin 
flow  away.  Then,  a  serious  bit  of  counting  noses, 
comparing  notes  as  to  who  saw  what  fish,  how 
many,  and  how  big  they  were.  Then  a  stowing 
of  the  diving  gear,  and  the  14-mile  ride  back 
home. 

Just  a  routine  day. 
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by  Jingle  Davis 
Photography  by  Jim  Couch 
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Like  a  caged  tiger,  the  remora  in  my  office 
aquarium  spends  its  days  in  ceaseless,  restless 
activity.  Its  streamlined  black  body,  laterally 
lined  with  two  white  racing  stripes,  undulates 
nervously  back  and  forth,  forming  endless 
S-shapes. 

Even  when  the  sucker  disk  on  top  of  the  fish's 
head  is  stuck  firmly  to  the  aquarium  glass,  the 
foot-long  remora  continues  its  swimming-in- 
place  movements.  The  skittish  shrimp  in  the 
tank  watch  the  remora  with  goggle-eyed 
wariness  and  race  for  the  cover  of  a  coral  branch 
when  the  fish  leaves  the  glass  and  whips  off 
on  a  swift  circuit  of  the  tank. 
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a  comedown.  Its  usual  range  is  the  ocean;  its 
usual  companions  shark,  barracuda,  ray  and 
giant  sea  turtle.  Because  of  the  oval-shaped 
sucker  disk  which  the  fish  wears  like  a  cap,  it 
can  hitchikeiwith  the  fastest-swimming 
predators,  dining  effortlessly  on  scraps  of  food 
left  over  from  its  hosts'  feedings.  The  remora 
isn't  a  parasite,  though,  and  some  scientists 
believe  the  fish  may  even  benefit  its  hosts  by 
cleaning  them  of  pests. 

Although  the  remora  may  never  replace  the 
baited  hook  for  Georgia  anglers,  fishermen 
through  the  centuries  have  used  the  remora  as 
a  living  fisji  hook. 

In  Australia,  aborigines  tie  a  line  to  the 
remora's  tail  and  release  the  fish  in  the  water, 
where  it  homes  in  on  the  nearest  large  fish  or 
turtle  and  latches  on.  The  small  fish  clamps 
itself  to  the  larger  one  so  tightly  that  the 


fishermen,  by  pulling  the  line,  are  able  to  draw 
their  catch  to  shore  or  to  a  boat. 

While  fishermen  must  take  care  not  to 
overstress  the  remora's  body  as  they  reel  in  the 
line,  there  is  seldom  a  problem  with  the  sucker 
disk  letting  go.  The  disk  is  composed  of  ridges 
which,  when  raised,  create  a  partial  vacuum. 
A  backward  pull  of  the  fish's  tail  increases  the 
suction  by  further  raising  the  ridges — the  harder 
the  pull,  the  greater  the  sticking  power. 

DNR  divers  who  spend  time  tagging  the  fish 
on  Georgia's  artificial  reefs  say  shark  may 
carry  a  half-dozen  or  more  remora  hitchhikers. 
Occasionally  the  remora  will  leave  the  shark 
and  take  off  on  a  short  side-trip  of  its  own. 
Scuba  divers  say  the  sight  of  a  free-swimming 
remora  usually  makes  them  peer  into  the  opaque 
depths  a  bit  more  diligently. 

"It  isn't  the  remora  that  bothers  us,"  one 
DNR  diver  commented.  "But  we  do  wonder 
what  it  came  off  of." 

Although  the  remora  in  my  office  aquarium 
now  only  goes  through  the  motions  of  swimming 
with  the  big  predators,  it's  interesting  to  have 
a  close-up  at  this  fascinating  living  fish  hook.  « 
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Photography  by  Bob  Busby 
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"utside  the  cool,  brisk  air  brushes  against 
your  cheek.  Inside  the  scent  of  pine  and  cedar 
fills  the  air  .  .  .  visions  of  red  and  green  abound 
amid  the  mellow  gold  of  pine-panelled  rooms. 
If  you  close  your  eyes,  you  can  almost  feel  the 
warmth  of  a  roaring  fire,  catch  a  whiff  of  cookies 
baking  in  the  wood  stove,  hear  children's  laugh- 
ter and  the  sounds  of  carolers  far  away. 

It's  an  1890s  Christmas  at  the  Lapham- 
Patterson  House,  an  historic  site  operated  by  the 
Parks  and  Historic  Sites  Division  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Natural  Resources. 

Thomasville's  Victorian  masterpiece,  the 
Lapham-Patterson  House  is  a  sight  to  behold  at 
any  season,  but  it  is  one  of  those  fine,  old  houses 
that  seems  to  be  made  for  the  Christmas  season. 

Passing  the  wrought  iron  gate,  you  step  into 
another  era,  a  time  when  Christmas  wasn't  all 
electric  lights  and  artificial  trees.  As  you  climb 
the  front  steps  toward  the  wreath-flanked  doors, 
you  may  hear  the  faint,  slightly  off-key  chorus 
of  young  carolers. 

"Deck  the  halls  with  boughs  of  holly  .  .  ." 

Here  in  the  Great  Hall,  once  again  the  scene 
of  holiday  merry-making,  you'll  see  the  chil- 
dren's carol  brought  to  life.  Holly,  pine  and 
cedar,  all  tied  with  red  velvet  ribbon,  are  every- 
where. Overhead  a  bell  shaped  from  greenery 
and   mistletoe   swings   from    the    12-foot    ceil- 
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ing.  And  highlighting  this  huge  room  at  Christ- 
mastime are  masses  of  poinsettias,  red  and 
white,  placed  in  corners  and  near  the  fireplace, 
wherever  that  Christmas  touch  is  needed.  Add- 
ing a  distinctively  Southern  flavor — magnolia 
leaves. 

And  the  tree  ...  ah,  that  Christmas  tree.  A 
12-foot  beauty  adorned  with  handmade  or- 
naments, tinsel  and  popcorn  strings  graces  the 
room.  Some  of  the  ornaments — the  wooden 
soldiers  and  trees,  baked-dough  angels,  spun 
yarn  stars,  stuffed  animals,  cornhusk  dolls — 
will  remain  as  part  of  a  permanent  collection  for 
future  Lapham-Patterson  House  old-fashioned 


Christmases. 

No  one  knows  whose  active  imagination  led 
to  the  design  of  the  Lapham-Patterson  House. 
Most  believe  C.  W.  Lapham,  the  first  owner,  had 
some  input.  Lapham,  a  wealthy  shoe  dealer  from 
Chicago,  was  an  eccentric  fellow  who  lived 
through  the  great  Chicago  fire  of  1871  only  to 
be  scarred,  and  understandably  so,  by  a  fear  of 
fire.  This  is  likely  the  reason  each  room  in  the 
rambling  yellow  house  has  at  least  one  outside 
exit. 

And  maybe  he  was  superstitious,  too.  A  hex 
sign  on  the  gate  guards  the  entrance.  And  then 
there  are  the  six-pointed  stars  on  the  third  floor 
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balcony — keeping  out  evil  spirits?  Maybe  this 
preoccupation  also  dictated  the  six-sided  rooms 
and  the  spider-web  pattern  of  the  Great  Hall 
floor.  Aptly  the  house  has  been  nicknamed  a 
"Hex  of  a  House." 

Described  in  the  National  Register  of  Historic 
Places  Inventory  Form  as  the  "most  exuberant 
and  daring  Victorian  mansion  in  Thomasville", 
the  Lapham-Patterson  House  was  completed  in 
1885  when  the  city  was  a  famed  health  resort. 
Lapham  had  come  to  Thomasville  for  a  winter 
visit  three  years  earlier,  "given  up  to  die  by  the 
most  noted  physicians  in  the  country."  Finding 
the  climate  beneficial  to  his  health — he  suffered 


Handmade  ornaments  like  spun  yarn  stars  and  corn- 
husk  dolls  lend  special  meaning  to  tliis  Victorian-era 
Christmas  tree.  Of  all  Lapham-Patterson  House  visitors, 
children  delight  most  in  the  Victorian  Christmas  cele- 
bration just  as  did  Tiny  Tim  in  Dickens'  "A  Christmas- 
Carol",  set  in  Victorian  England. 

In  the  Great  Hall,  with  the  spider  web  floor  pattern 
in  the  foreground,  the  giant  Christmas  tree  garners  atten- 
tion. The  custom  of  decorating  a  Christmas  tree  has  a 
unique  Victorian  tie:  Queen  Victoria's  husband  Prince 
Albert  introduced  the  tree  into  England.  The  slate  man- 
tle boasts  more  greenery,  while  above  swings  that  cedar, 
pine  and  mistletoe  bell. 
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Pomander  halls  and  an  antique  pitcher  filled  with 
fresh  greenery  waft  a  delightful  scent  in  the  1890s  kitch- 
en, now  replete  with  original  utensils,  an  oak  icebox, 
wood  stove  and  typical  oak  furniture.  Antique  tin  cookie 
molds  are  representative  of  the  Victoriana  found  on  dis- 
play in  the  Lapham-Patterson  House. 


Fireplaces  once  provided  heat  in  rambling  Victorian 
homes  such  as  this  one.  For  the  Christmas  celebration,  a 
touch  of  greenery  bedecks  each  hearth. 


from  inflamatory  rheumatism — he  decided  to 
build  a  winter  home  here.  So  from  December 
to  May  for  the  next  ten  years,  he  joined  other 
winter  visitors  to  Thomasville — among  them, 
Buffalo  Bill,  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Henry  Grady 
and  William  McKinley — who  enjoyed  the  good 
life  of  fox  hunts,  polo  matches,  harness  races 
and  cotillions. 

But  quizzical  C.  W.  Lapham  sold  his  winter 
residence  in  1894  to  James  Larmon  of  Cincin- 
nati. No  one  knows  why  he  left  the  town  of 
which  he  had  apparently  been  so  fond.  The 
house  was  sold  again  in  1 905  to  James  Gould 
Patterson  whose  family  was  the  first  to  use  the 
"Hex  of  a  House"  as  a  permanent  residence. 
In  1970  it  was  optioned  to  Thomasville  Land- 
marks, later  sold  to  the  city,  then  given  to  the 
state  in  1 97 1 .  And  in  1 974  the  Victorian  marvel 
became  a  National  Historic  Landmark,  thus 
officially  recognizing  its  architectural  signif- 
icance. 

From  the  Great  Hall's  spider-web  patterned 
floor  to  the  third  floor  "gentlemen's  game  room", 
the  house  is,  in  a  word,  unique.  Visitors  find  its 
lavish  use  of  stained  glass,  winding  staircase, 
oddly-shaped  rooms  and  windows,  and  Mr. 
Lapham's  self-contained  gas  system  in  the  cellar 
fascinating — -a  look  into  an  innovative,  not-so- 
long-ago  era. 

Located  at  626  Dawson  Street  in  Thomas- 
ville, the  historic  site  is  open  from  9  a.m.  to  5 
p.m.   Tuesday  through  Saturday  and   Sunday 


from  2  to  5:30  p.m.  The  Victorian  Christmas 
celebration  begins  the  week  before  Christmas 
and  continues  for  two  weeks  after  Christmas 
Day. 

Relive  another  era  at  the  Lapham-Patterson 
House  this  December.  Amid  the  red  and  green 
of  poinsettias  and  stained  glass,  the  fragrance 
of  holly,  pine  and  cedar,  the  cornhusk  dolls, 
wooden  soldiers,  the  angels  and,  yes,  that  mag- 
nificent tree,  an  1 890s  Christmas  in  Thomasville 
is  unforgettable. 

The  Lapham-Patterson  House  itself  is  unfor- 
gettable. Certainly  one-of-a-kind,  it  is  a  prime 
example  of  "unbalanced  symmetry  and  disor- 
ganized harmony,"  as  the  curator,  Marty  Wil- 
lett,  likes  to  say.  It  is  certainly  worth  visiting  any 
time  of  year,  but  at  Christmas  it  is  a  picture- 
book  ...  of  Christmases  past.  s" 
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Why  I  Like  to 
Hunt  with  You 


by  Gene  Hill 

Executive  Editor,  Sports  Afield 

Art  by  Mike  Nunn 

I've  been  thinking  about  why  I  especially  like  to  hunt 
with  you.  I  don't  remember  ever  having  a  day  together 
that  I  didn't  enjoy,  because  you  care  much  more  about 
why  we  are  together  in  the  field  than  about  what  we 
take  away  in  game. 

I  like  the  fact  that  you  don't  talk  too  much,  don't 
make  excuses  and  never  brag  —  unless  you  say 
something  nice  about  my  dog,  something  more  than 
being  plain  polite. 

When  we  gun  the  covers  that  you've  chosen,  1  know 
you  always  let  me  take  the  choicest  spots  and  often  pass 
up  shots  in  hopes  the  bird  will  swing  my  way. 

I  know  you  count  the  few  birds  you've  hit  and  lost 
against  your  limit,  and  I've  seen  you  time  and  again 
refuse  a  chancy  shot  that  might  touch  a  bird  we  couldn't 
fairly  bring  to  bag. 

You  always  remember  a  little-something  gift  and 
take  some  pleasant  time  to  chat  with  the  men  that  own 
the  land  we  like  to  gun.  You  make  a  point  of  stopping 
in  the  local  store  to  say  hello. 

You've  always  been  on  time  and  do  more  than  your 
share  of  the  little  things  that  make  a  hunt  a  happy  day  — 
regardless  of  the  birds  we've  found  —  if  any. 

I  always  know  that  you  know  where  I  am  in  heavy 
cover.  You  are  careful  to  let  me  know  your  whereabouts 
as  well  —  and  I  have  never,  not  once,  looked  down  the 
end  of  your  gun  barrel.  Nor  do  I  ever  expect  to. 

When  the  day  is  over  and  the  guns  are  put  away,  you 
show  me  that  your  gun  is  empty.  You  know  when  to 
drink,  how  much  and  when  not  to. 

You  never  complain  about  being  too  hot  or  too  cold 
or  too  tired — unless  you  think  I  might  feel  the  need  of 
leaving  early,  and  somehow  you  make  it  easy  then  for 
me  to  say  "let's  go."  If  you  think  I'm  just  plain  tired, 
you  say  you  are  and  suggest  we  sit  and  smoke  a  pipe 
and  ease  the  dogs. 

You  always  seem  most  pleased  when  I've  had  some 
sort  of  outstanding  day.  You  never  forget  the  few  things 
I've  done  more  or  less  well  and  tend  to  say  "barely  all 
right"  about  yourself,  when  in  all  fairness  it  was  often 
just  the  other  way  around. 


It  seems  you  pick  and  clean  more  than  your  share  of 
the  birds  —  and  then  offer  the  most  and  choicest  to 
the  rest  of  us. 

You  manage  to  keep  the  camp  cheerful,  claim  you 
like  to  cook  and  wash  and  dry  as  well  as  make  sure 
of  the  wood  supply. 

And  somehow  everywhere  I  go  you're  there.  You 
turned  up  my  Texas  bunkie  who  helped  me  do  my 
whitetail  buck  in  half  the  time  and  twice  as  well  as  I'd 
have  clumsied  it  through  all  alone. 

I  remember  the  time  you  gave  a  stand  that  "wasn't 
very  special,"  when  we  gunned  an  Arizona  sunflower 
field  for  doves — and  then  marked  my  birds  and  quit 
when  I  had  gone  the  limit  even  though  your  gunning  day 
was  far,  far  less  than  you  deserved. 

We  met  in  Pennsylvania  gunning  grouse,  and  somehow 
you  put  me  just  so  behind  your  soft-footed  little  setter 
where  I  got  the  kind  of  shots  that  even  I  can  make. 

You  marked  my  singles  down  in  waist-high  South 
Carolina  broom  and  never  failed  to  say  "nice  shot"  when 
I  took  one  bird  where  I  think  you  might  have  taken  two. 

I  remember  how  well  you  called  the  pintails  in  that 
Utah  lake  and  how  you  let  me  take  first  shots  at  swinging 
honkers  on  the  Eastern  Shore. 

Sometimes  I've  called  you  Tex,  or  Billy  Joe  or  Little 
Jib  or  Pat.  No  matter  now — like  the  outdoors  gentleman 
you  are — names  don't  mean  a  thing.  I  know  we'll  meet 
up  again  this  fall,  and  I'll  be  all  the  richer  for  it. 

You'll  be  the  man  who  remembers  to  bring  a  flashlight, 
an  extra  sweater  and  that  I  like  my  coffee  black.  And 
just  in  case  I  never  said  it  to  your  face  before,  you're 
as  big  a  reason  as  I  know  to  spend  a  day  outdoors. 
You  make  the  days  seem  all  too  short  and  too  few  and 
far  between,  my  treasured  friend.  You  are  everything 
that  puts  real  meaning  in  that  simple  phrase: 
"a  Sportsman."  &- 


Observations  on  (he  Shooting  Sports 

Provided  as  a  public  service  by 
The  National  Shooling  Sports  Foundation 
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Letters 

to  tl?e  Editor 

Thank  you  lor  sending  copies  of 
your  recent  issue  of  Outdoors  in 
Georgia  devoted  to  endangered  spe- 
cies. It  is  excellent!  You  and  all  of 
your  stall  members  who  contributed 
to  it  should  be  justifiably  proud  of  the 
contribution  it  will  make  to  a  better 
understanding  of  Georgia's  endan- 
gered species  program. 

Harold  J.  O'Connor 
Acting  Associate  Director 
United  States  Department 

of  the  Interior 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
Washington,  D.C. 


In  no  other  publication  have  I 
seen  anything  approaching  the  sweep- 
ing treatment  of  endangered  and 
threatened  species  you  gave  your 
readers  in  the  September,  1976,  is- 
sue. My  compliments  on  a  needed 
editorial  innovation. 

Two  comments  that  might  appear 
critical  but  are  intended  as  construc- 
tive occur  to  me. 

One  is  that  you  might  have  devoted 
two  issues  to  the  subject,  one  on  ani- 
mals, the  other  on  plants,  and  pro- 
vided more  detail  on  each. 

The  other  is  that  the  principal  cul- 
prits responsible  for  putting  plants 
and   creatures   in    threatened   or  en- 


dangered categories  were  poorly 
identified  or  got  off  too  lightly.  I  refer 
to  people,  people  who  have  pursued 
single  purposes  with  single-minded 
energy  and  persistence,  thereby  caus- 
ing or  helping  to  cause  critical  reduc- 
tion in  or  alteration  of  required 
habitat. 

In  these  United  States  we  have 
long  been  notorious  for  our  careless, 
thoughtless,  and — yes — reckless  dis- 
regard for  whatever  might  stand  be- 
tween us  and  an  economic  objective. 

William  Voigt,  Jr. 

Blackshear,  Georgia. 

This  note  is  to  compliment  you 
and  your  staff  on  your  fine  publica- 
tion. It  consistently  has  excellent  pho- 
tos and  articles  on  Georgia. 

The  issue  that  prompted  this  letter 
was  the  "Endangered  Species  Issue" 
(September  1976).  As  I  was  going 
through  the  list  of  threatened  plants 
I  noticed  the  Coneflower  mentioned. 
Although  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation hasn't  had  the  reputation 
for  preserving  such  things  in  the  past, 
we  are  striving  to  correct  this  repu- 
tation. 

Your  readers  might  be  interested 
to  know  that  a  small  bed  of  these 
Coneflowers  was  located  and  pre- 
served by  one  of  our  highway  main- 
tenance crews,  as  part  of  the  Georgia 
DOT's  Wildllower  Program.  We  in 
the  DOT  hope  this  program  will 
continue  to  benefit  the  state  by  pro- 
viding pleasant  patches  of  color  for 


motorists  traveling  our  roads  and  at 
the  same  time  preserving  and  enlarg- 
ing Georgia's  wildflowers. 

William  I.  (Bill)  Allgood.  Jr. 

Editor,  The  Georgia 
TRANSLATOR 

Department  of  Transportation 

Your  September  issue  of  Outdoors 
in  Georgia  was  very  well  composed 
and  presented  the  issue  of  Endanger- 
ment  extremely  well.  "Opening  Day" 
was  great.  Remember  where  that  rec- 
cord  salt-water  trout  fisherman  was 
from? 

Keep  up  the  good  work.  By  the 
way,  that's  the  biggest  damn  Kirt- 
land's  Warbler  I've  ever  seen  on  the 
cover! 

Donald  L.  Berryhill 
Okefenokee  CESA 
Waycross,  Georgia 

The  Wisconsin  Department  of 
Natural  Resources  has  recently  re- 
ceived the  September  1976  edition 
of  Outdoors  in  Georgia.  This  edition 
is  of  special  interest  to  us  because  of 
your  excellent  section  on  Endan- 
gered Species  (although  we  do  note 
that  your  Kirtland's  Warbler  looked 
very  much  like  a  pelican). 

An  additional  copy  of  this  edition 
would   be   most  useful   and  greatly 
appreciated  by  the  Bureau. 
Ronald  F.  Nicotera 
Endangered  Species  Coordinator 
Bureau  of  Wildlife  Management 


For  the  Record: 

This  is  not  a  Kirtland's  Warbler 


-this  is. 


The  Eastern  Brown  Pelican  on  the  cover  of  our  September  Issue  is  courtesy  of  Don  Pfitzer,  S.E.  Region,  U.S.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service.  The  Kirtland's  Warbler  on  pages  19  &  25,  courtesy  of  Michigan  DNR. 
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I  have  been  a  subscriber  to  Out- 
doors in  Georgia  for  many  years  and 
have  enjoyed  all  of  them.  The  stories, 
articles  and  publications  you  have  are 
all  very  educational  and  have  made 
the  magazine  much  larger  than  earlier 
ones  but  with  less  information. 

Today,  Sept.  15,  I  received  my 
September  issue.  To  me  this  seems  a 
little  late  in  the  month  as  far  as  find- 
ing out  when  dove  season  opens. 
Now,  I  will  have  to  call  to  find  out 
when  bow  season  for  deer  opens.  It 
sure  would  be  a  help  to  set  up  the 
date  for  fishing  and  hunting  and  pub- 
lish them  a  month  ahead.  I'm  sure  it 
would  also  stop  your  phone  from 
ringing  so  much. 

All  in  all,  I  still  think  your  maga- 
zine is  tops. 

Eugene  R.  Davis 
Atlanta,  GA 

The  problem  with  publishing  the 
dove  seasons  is  that  the  dates  are  not 
available  when  the  September  issue 
is  laid  out  in  July. 

My  husband  and  I  read  "Opening 
Day"  in  September  1976  Outdoors 
in  Georgia  and  thoroughly  enjoyed 
it.  I  have  tried  to  purchase  a  copy  of 
Dove  Hunting  by  Charles  Dickey  and 
found  it  to  be  no  longer  available. 
Why  don't  editors  research  more 
carefully  the  availability  of  books  be- 
fore whetting  the  readers'  appetite 
with  glowing  accounts  of  their  useful- 
ness and  enjoyability?  It's  quite  dis- 
heartening to  find  things  out  of  print 
when  you  have  just  read  about  them 
in  a  new  magazine.  My  husband  has 
requested  this  book  as  a  Christmas 
gift  which  makes  it  all  the  more 
frustrating. 

If  the  book  is  still  available  please 
let  me  know  as  I  am  quite  anxious  to 
purchase  a  copy.  We  both  enjoy 
Outdoors  in  Georgia  and  look  for- 
ward each  month  to  its  arrival.  Thank 
you  for  your  help. 

Mrs.  W.  Brooks  Maddox 
Rome,  Georgia 

I  enjoyed  your  article  "Opening 
Day"  in  the  September  issue  of  Out- 
doors in  Georgia. 

I  am  interested  in  getting  a  copy 
of  the  book  Dove  Hunting  by  Charley 
Dickey  that  you  mentioned. 


I  checked  the  public  library  and 
they  did  not  have  it  and  they  said 
from  an  information  book  they  had 
that  it  showed  as  being  cancelled. 

Please  tell  me  where  I  can  get  a 
copy. 

C.  T.  Brisbos 
Albany,  GA 

In  checking  on  the  status  of  Char- 
ley Dickey's  Dove  Hunting,  we  find 
that  this  book  is  available  from  the 
publisher.  Write  Oxmoor  House, 
Inc.,  P.O.  Box  2463,  Birmingham, 
Alabama  35202.  The  book  costs 
$2.95  in  paperback. 


Sorry  to  be  so  late,  but  am  just 
getting  around  to  indexing  items  in 
this  year's  Outdoors  in  Georgia,  so 
have  only  now  discovered  the  error 
described  below. 

"Skidaway  State  Park",  page  27, 
March  1976 — "Until  last  summer, 
Georgians  visiting  Savannah  could 
stay  either  at  a  motel  or  a  private 
campground."  For  about  ten  years, 
the  City  has  operated  a  campground 
in  Bacon  Park.  So  there  has  been  for 
many  years  a  public  campground  in 
the  immediate  area — about  20  min- 
utes from  the  inner  city  and  on  the 
beach  or  eastern  side  of  the  city.  I'm 
surprised  our  alert  mayor,  Mr.  Rou- 
sakis  didn't  come  roaring  to  the  de- 
fense of  his  city.  He  gets  real  'riled  up 
at  such  public  statements  which  he 
considers  derogatory  to  his  city. 
Virginia  Brown 
Savannah,  Georgia 

Perhaps  the  "Pulaski  at  Savannah" 
article  in  our  July  issue  pleased  May- 
or Rousakis  and  averted  the  "roaring 
defense." 

Thank  you  for  the  article  in  your 
Outdoors  in  Georgia  July  issue  about 
"Pulaski  and  the  Seige  of  Georgia." 

Being  of  Polish  heritage,  a  much 
maligned  people,  we  enjoyed  the 
article  by  Mr.  Hammack. 

On  a  recent  trip  to  Georgia,  we 
were  disappointed  that  so  little  was 
written  about  the  Polish  contributions 
to  American  history. 

Benjamin  Franklin  had  solicited 
the  services  of  able  bodied  Poles 
during  the  Revolutionary  War,  they 


fought,  many  were  killed.  Others  re- 
mained, raised  their  families,  their 
roots  go  back  to  the  1 600's. 

They  are  a  proud  people,  industri- 
ous, but  have  been  passive  in  pro- 
claiming their  own  worth.  One  Polish 
proverb  is  "What  is  good,  is  self 
laudatory."  However,  that  does  not 
hold  true  today.  I  have  personally 
found  that  vociferousness  and  brash- 
ness  do  have  merits  but  are  not 
justified.  Poles  are  not  that! 

So,  again,  in  appreciation,  and 
since  we  did  enjoy  Savannah  when  we 
visited  there,  thank  you! 

Helene  Paegala 


I  am  not  a  native  of  this  great  state 
yet  I  sometimes  feel  quite  native  since 
1  have  lived  in  Warner  Robins  since 
1948. 

An  avid  outdoorsman  who  loves 
to  hunt,  fish  and  hike  through  the 
forest  and  swamps,  I  naturally  enjoy 
reading  about  the  experiences  of 
other  outdoorsmen  throughout  Geor- 
gia— your  magazine  has  done  an  out- 
standing job  of  covering  our  great 
state,  its  hunting  and  fishing  from 
mountain  streams  through  the  swamp 
and  cutoffs  and  beaver  ponds  to  the 
sea. 

You  really  put  the  icing  on  the 
cake  so  to  speak  when  you  began  the 
historical  features.  Your  native  and 
transplanted  Georgians  ask  yourself 
how  much  you  really  know  about 
your  state!  I  have  learned  more  about 
Georgia  in  the  past  couple  of  years 
than  I  learned  throughout  my  entire 
years  in  school. 

I  think  you  have  turned  a  so-so 
magazine  into  a  top  notch  issue  that 
is  enjoyed  more  now  than  ever  by 
everyone. 

Maintain  the  high  quality  articles, 
stories  and  features  about  our  hunt- 
ing, fishing,  etc.,  yet  keep  these  his- 
torical and  highly  educational  fea- 
tures coming. 

I  would  like  to  make  one  small 
suggestion.  You  have  featured  the 
poisonous  snakes — in  color.  Why  not 
a  feature  on  poisonous  spiders,  ticks, 
etc.,  in  color? 

Thanks   for  many   hours   of   fine 
reading.  Keep  up  the  good  work. 
Jim  Saddler 
Warner  Robins,  GA 
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